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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Took Sir A. Milner along to Bloemfontein to meet 
Kruger, and left them to talk it over. Don’t expect much result— 
immediately at least. Heard Dérouléde was acquitted, and ran 
over to Paris to see. Foundit was so. Funny ideas of law the 
French have. But the French are so brave—they care for nothing 
—not even law. 


OH, LAW ! 
La France is brave as she is proud 
And jealous of her honour— 
Nor is the Law to be allowed 
To go and sit upon her ; 
The Dreyfus case has shown a flaw— 
That has to be admitted— 
But France is not afraid of Law 
For Dérouléde’s acquitted ! 
Down to the Derby—lunched with a lot of people—didn’t care to 
have anything on such a hot favourite as Flying Fox, and dropped 
a lump over poor old Holocauste for a place. However, splendid day. 
Had a look in at the Temple Flower Show—charming Barr flowers. 
Dined with Sir Charles Hall and the National Hospital for 
Paralytics and Epileptics. To the Botanic Gardens in the evening 
—these Wednesday evening fétes a great success. 

Thursday.—Took the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ‘ dahn 
Epping w’ay” to help them add Yardley Hill (the gift of Mr. 
Buxton, M.P.) to the Forest, previously assisting them to open a 
Cottage Hospital at Woodford. Ran across to Paris again, and 
“welcomed Marchand’ with the best of them. Back to help 
Princess Christian at the Golder’s Hill garden party in aid of the 
Hampstead Hospital and Nursing Institute. Dined with Sir H. 
Wittenoom and West Australians (in honour of their Foundation 
Day) at the Holborn, and finished up the evening at the 
Philharmonic with Dr. Joachim and his ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee ’— gave 
him a silver-gilt wreath. ~~ 

Friday.—Went down to Cambridge—a great deal of festivity going 
on. Jubilee of Sir George Stokes. Joined in some of the fun and 
then on to the Oaks. Found it a bit dull. Don’t know why. 
Getting old, perhaps. Went and had a look at the England v. 
Australia cricket, afterwards to Islington to see the new musical ride 
at the Military Tournament. To the State Concert at Buckingham 
Palace afterwards, also to the Princess’s—revival of One of the Best, 
capitally “put on’’—very well acted, though Mr. Loraine ill and 
heroine not exactly one of the best! Helped Queen of Spain open 
the Cortes and take out some islands to sell to Germany (good old 
Germany !—but it won’t do). 

Saturday.—Helped the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to take 
the youngsters to the Earl’s Court Exhibition—quite the Saturday 
half-holiday. 





Norice.—'t he Editor will not be answerable for a 
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ny contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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"ARF ‘OLIDAY, 
Said the Duke of Connaught to his juvenile fry, 
‘It’s grandmother's birthday, as we know, 
So mother shall cut us a sandwich, and I 
Will stand you a regular beano. 
Away to Earl’s Court we'll be taking our flight, 
Where the “ native’ our wonder engenders, 
And where with its bands we'll express our delight 
Along with the other week-enders. 
And we really had quite a jolly time of it—attendants most polite. 
Went down to Eton and looked at their “ 4th.” Lunched at—and 
with—the Red Lion, Henley, and was sorry I couldn't stay to dinner |! 
Attended the trooping of the colours. Brought Sir Henry and Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman home again, and dined at a lot of Ministerial 
dinners. Had another afternoon with England v. Australia’ A 
near thing! Ranjitsinhji saved the game again! I got quite 
excited—don’t know why. Getting young, perhaps! 

Monday.—-Visitation Day at Greenwich Chesetahens, Helped to 
inflict visitatior. on them, and found the Park very fresh and taking. 
Got back to welcome the Colonials to the arena of the Military 
Tournament; after helping to open the Royal County Agricultural 
Show in the Home Park, Windsor. Stupid habit of mine, by the 
way, of throwing down lighted match after lighting cigarette. A 
triumphal arch was burned down—I don’t say my match did it, 
you know. Dined at Merchant Tailors’ Hall with H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Centennial Banquet of the Royal 
Institution. Dined also with the Royal Geographical Society at 
the Hotel Metropole, and with the Gray's Inn Benchers, it being 
“Grand Day” of the Trinity Term. Later on to Berkeley Square 
to Lord Rosebery’s Eighty Club At-Home. 

Tuesday.—Took Lord Kitchener down to the Military Tourna- 
ment, and left him there, while I went along to Ranelagh and had 
a look at a show of fine dogs. Afterwards over to see how the 
Peace Conference was getting on. Found Britain scoring over 
arbitration, and came away satisfied. Went to the Palace in the 
evening and welcomed Marchand again, per Biograph. Well—it’s 
been a hot week, hasn’t it ? 

THE WEATHER. 

There’s a blazing heat in the glowing street 
As we make our way, perspiringly, 

And something nice (with a piece of ice) 
We look upon admiringly. 

We wear loose clothes, and the landscape glows 
With trees in budding-burstiness, 

We train to a lath, and enjoy our bath, 
And acquire a lovely thirstiness ; 

And we spend on driuk—well, you can’t think ! 
Till comes a storm’s ferocity 

In the nick of time, and we're saved the crime 
Of impecuniosity. Tus Sporrer. 


——~ 
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‘* My dear sir, you know, we doctors cannot save life.” 


** No, but you can destroy it.’ 





An Athlete’s Dream. 


I preamt I played cricket, 

And took’a large wicket, 

Then tried hard to kick iit 
Right into a hole— 

The other eleven 

(There only were seven) 

Were dreaming of heaven, 
And told me to bowl. 


ia ae i hy’ b The ball was gigantic, 
iM) Of colours romantic, 
Cp Ath WG j The bat in an antic— 
| : Danced out of the course— 
ai | My mind of the goal full 
iS wr Was not a bit doleful, 
nk nm ‘i But brimming and soulful, 
sal Went at it with force. 
With “footer” before me, 
A team to adore me, 
As winner they bore me 
On shoulders so high— 
But the fielders would blunder, 
And backstop like thunder, 
Kept wickets asunder, 
And balls wouldn’t fly. 


So I, like a gay toff, 
Had asked for a day off, 
Intending to play golf, 
Down there by the sea— 
I putted and grumbled, 
Drove hard and then tumbled, 
My caddie quite humbled 
Went home to his tee. 
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Pasian’, 


THE man who often takes a ‘ wet’ 
Discovers, with a sigh, 

That he is liable to get 
With each ‘‘ wet’? much more dry! 








The lees | Place. 


IF there’s anything ina name, 
Occurs to me the notion, 

The Peace Conference should take place 
On the Pacific Ocean ! 
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Lachryme Muse. 
A DITTY OF THE “ LADIES’ DAY” AT EPSOM. 
(The betting against Musa, the winner of the Oaks, was 20 to 1.]} 


In every metre known to verse— 
In every language known to me— 
I found occasion to rehearse 
My Muse’s praise. For that, you see, 
Is how we bards our minds amuse 
(And keep in practice), when our brains— 
Too sorely taxed—at times refuse 
To yield negotiable strains! 


And always I have deemed that she— 

‘‘In Hellas deemed of heavenly birth ’’— 
Smiled sweet on me, her devotee, 

And deemed my praises words of worth. 
But I shall nevermore rejoice 

In such a creed: for, on the first 
Sad Friday night in June, a voice— 

Low, plaintive, chiding—on me burst. 


‘ False Bard, how basely thou hast lied 
Of love and deep devotedness ! 

Thy faith in me, thy trust, thy pride, 
Are blatant bluffs—no more, no less! 
No pride, no trust, no faith hast thou— 

(Such gross deceit my soul provokes !) 
Else thou had’st owned a fortune now, 


Through .. . backing me to win the Oaks!! ’ 


The Holocauste that Failed. 


(“The French Press has accused us of bringing about the Gown- 
fall of Holocauste by strewing orange peel on the course.’ 
Evening News, 3rd June. } 


Perripious Albion! You 
Have played on us a new 
And hateful trick, tho’ by excuses finely flossed ; 
Confess, you were in dread 
That your best thoroughbred 
Would be snuffed out by our great Holocauste. 


Along your Derby course 
We raced our famous horse, 
Just fairplay asked, nor aught did we conceal. 
Ah! How did you behave ? 
Why, you your answer gave 
To our sporting appeal—with orange-peel ! 








Low. 


Doctor.—‘* Your husband must be kept on low diet, Mrs. 
Richtrade.”’ 

Mrs. Richtrade.—‘‘ That means winkles, an’ faggots, an’ sich-like, 
don’t it, doctor?” 


—»_ ~---~-—-—__-- — -------- --— --—- — —— — oe ———————— 











Milner—Kruger. 


THE Conference took its cue from the Peace Conference still 
sitting, an 1d which willendin Bosh. This will be the fate of the 


Transvaal Government shortly. 
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The Cowboy and the Lady, the latest 
American histrionic intervention at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, is another of those 
rollicking escapades from the Wild West, 
with its revolvers and ranches, canons and 
crags, and freedom and fidelity. Mr. Clyde 
Fitch is the author of the piece, which he 
describes as a comedy. On this side the 
herring pond we call such a melodrama. If 
there is any plot it is woven round a germ of 

Are infidelity—one Weston, who loves anybody 
but his wife. She makes most palpable advances to Teddy North, 
a@ dandy athlete. Weston says ‘‘ what he didn’t oughter” to Midge, 
North’s adopted sister, and so there’s a row between him and 
Weston. A few minutes later Weston gets shot by Quick Foot Jim 
(Mr. Thomas Oberle), a very red Indian, in love with Molly, to 
whom Weston had been paying attentions, more or less disapproved 
of by Jim. Mrs. Weston and North concurrently discover the 
corpse, each suspecting the other of the crime. North proclaims 
himself the slayer. Then follows a trial, after the Wild West 
fashion. The prosecuting attorney somewhat resembles Com- 
missioner Kerr in his style of interrogating and addressing the 
witnesses. The Judge is a form of judicial presence we know not, 
but the same is refreshingly vigorous. Of course, at the critical 
moment, when a muddled, mutton-headed jury find North 
guilty, Quick Foot Jim is tricked into admitting the murder, 
and North and Mrs. Weston make arrangements for nuptials. 
Miss Maxine Elliott is a vivacious Mrs. Weston, reminding 
one of Miss Julia Neilson (Mrs. Terry), and Miss Gertrude Elliott 
and Miss Haskins are very fascinating as Midge and Molly 
respectively. Mr. Goodwin is very humorous as North, and Mr. 
Byron Douglas as the gay Lothario Weston is sufficiently repellent. 
Mr. John Hood and Mr. Handyside, severally as Prosecutor and 
Judge, I have already described. The Cowboys are excellently 
pourtrayed by Messrs. Burr McIntosh, O’Brien, Hall, Mayne, and 
others. Miss Mortimer as the pianiste was excruciatingly funny. 
The tout ensemble is a notable feature with American actors and 
actresses. They work so well together that, doubtlessly, The 
Cowboy and the Lady will run some time. 


The Savoy Theatre has reproduced the ever-memorable H.M.S. 
Pinafore, with which Gilbert and Sullivan delighted the play- 
going public over 20 years ago. The melodious, catchy music 
has lost none of its charm, and one felt younger after listening to 
the ‘Big, Big D——,” “Sweet Little Buttercup,” ‘He is*an 
Englishman,” etc. Ralph Rackstraw is played by Mr. Robert Evett, 
who possesses a very pleasing tenor voice and uses it expressively. 
The trio song and dance of Josephine, Sir Joseph Porter, and 
Captain Corcoran gained an enthusiastic reception. Miss 
Ruth Vincent has a prettily-toned voice, and she acts very 
gracefully. Mr. Walter Passmore’s make-up as Sir Joseph 
Porter seems to remind one very strongly of Sir Edward 
Clark, whose mannerisms Mr. Passmore closely imitates. His 
antics are certainly different to those of Mr. George Grossmith, 
who originally made the part. Mr. H. A. Lytton makes a good 
Captain Corcoran. Mr. Richard Temple is the only member of the 
caste that appeaved in 1878. His splendid bass voice, at that time, 
was very agreeable, and its volume at the present time does not 
seem to beat all lessened. His Dick Deadeye is as fresh as ever. Of 
course, all the sisters, cousins, and aunts were babes in arms at the 
time of the first production. Hebe is now played by Miss Emmie 
Owen delightfully. Little Buttercup is impersonated by Miss 
Rosina Brandram. an old favourite. Messrs. W. H. Leon and 








Powis Pinder respectively enact the parts. of Bill Bobstay and Bob 
Beckett. The entire performance goes well from start to finish, and, 
doubtlessly, will be as popular now ag the opera was at the 
initiation. The cstibealel Trial oy followed, and revived 
all its former appreciation. Mr. Lytton is the fudge, Miss Isabel 
Jay the fair plaintiff, Mr. Charles Childerstone the defendant, and 
Mr. Walter Passmore makes an extremely facetious usher. It will be 
remembered that W. 8. Penley was the original foreman of the 
jury, a part which disclosed his proclivities for comic business. The 
Savoy is clearly the place just now for genuine fun. 


Mr. H. Brickwell, of the Garrick Theatre, postponed the pro- 
duction of A. Conan Doyle’s new play Halves to Saturday last to 
prevent clashing with the first night of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s 
appearance last Thursday at the Adelphi. 


Mdlle. Germaine Gallois, the operatic vocalist whose performances 
at the Paris Théadtre des Variétés won for her the unstinted admira- 
tion of M. Francisque Sarcey, M. Catulle Mendés, M. Victor Roger, 
and other French critics of note, made her first London appearance 
at the Empire Theatre last Wednesday, her engagement being for a 
limited number of nights. 


The exhibition of Mr. Hal Hurst's oil paintings, water colours, 
pastels, posters, silver points, and black ee white sketches, includ- 
ing the original drawings for Mr. Anthony Hope's Dialogues, etc., 
will be held at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, on 15th inst., 
and will continue during the season. 


At Daly’s Mr. G. Edwards has got rid of his Greek Slave, 
and has returned to his early love the Gaiety Girl. There is, 
perhaps, less gaiety about her than of yore, but she is quite merry 
enough to go on with—and, as with her prototype, they do “ go on"’ 
with her. Most of the old favourites appear in the cast, but 
Mr. Scott Russell has been promoted, as ‘‘ Charley ”’ of the Guards 
(vice Hayden Coffin on the sick list), Miss Marie Studholme 
succeeds Miss Hobson as Alma, and Miss Lottie Venne is once 
more chubbily diverting as Lady Virginia. Messrs. Huntley 
Wright and Rutland Barrington may be imagined without 
description as the Doctor and the Judge respectively. Some of the 
costumes are well adapted for the recent spell of heat. 
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DALY’S.— THE GAIETY GIRL.” 


Lady Virginia.—“ Really, Charlie, you shouldn't sing with 


people =T8) much beneath you, dear boy.” 
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Aunt (who does not understand cricket).—‘‘ Well, Charley, are you having a pleasant game?”’ 
Charley.—‘‘ Oh, pleasant enough for us / 
pair of spectacles!” 


Aunt.—“ A duck each, and spectacles ! 





We're forty ahead on the first! 


What very strange prizes to give to boys!” 
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Muffley and Joskin got a duck apiece, and Spooner’s got a 



































Vive la Justice ! 


In spite of all his bitter foes, 
He leaves his prison grim— 

For Justice, from her long repose, 

In majesty again arose 


And cleare 


a way for him. 
For him, who through five bitter years 


In bondage vile had lain— 


Steeped in a 
And torn by 


Till Hope was almost slain. 


But now the clouds have rolled away, 


rief too deep for tears, 
oubts and subtle fears, 


Once more he sees the light of day, 
And life grows bright again. 


Scorned, taunted, spat on by the crowd, 


He shared the traitor’s doom ; 


Shoutin 


his innocence aloud 


He found his uniform a shroud, 
His home, a living tomb. 
Henry and Esterh 
“* He’s guilty!" that we swear— 
And, as one man, all France replied : 
“‘ Who can the evidence deride 
Of such a saintly pair?” 
Forgers and scoundrels saw their chance, 
The State was they, and they were 


France, 


cried: 


And foul was French for fair. 


a 





“A bas les juifs!’’ the Army yelled— 


‘* Let forgers reign supreme! ”’ 


The doom of Justice thus they knelled, 
And the astonished world beheld 


France dream her nightmare dream. 


Then wrong seemed right, and honour 


base, 
And topsy-turvey reigned, 


And Justice turned away her face 
While Anarchy usurped her place 


And to be Justice feigned, 


And Dreyfus sighed with ev’ry breath, 
And lived a life far worse than death, 


Till hardly hope remained ! 


Ali France denied him? No, ah, no, 


Some brave men faced the storm— 


France sank, but did not sink so low, 
But some there were who dared to show 


Truth yet made some hearts to warm. 


One Picquart rose, both brave and true, 


And daring all mischance, 


Spake freely out the thing he knew, 
And prove 


there were, though lost to 
view, 
Still ‘‘ Gentlemen of France." 


He spake, and—falsely charged—he lay 


A prisoner 


the staff, at bay, 
Thus met his brave advance. 


ee 


Then Zola, honour to his name, 
Took up the great crusade— 
And cried aloud his country’s shame, 
And scorned the pand’rer’s easy fame, 
The liar’s paltry trade. 
Then France arose (but half awake, 
Her dream had lasted long) 
And tried an honest path to take, 
And tried to make for Justice sake 
One effort proud and strong. 
And soon two voices might be heard— 
The True, the False, both fiercely 
stirred 
To prove the other wrong. 


Now Dreyfus, spite his many foes, 
Has left his prison grim— 

For France, awake from her repose, 

His innocence most surely knows— 
And Justice metes to him— 

To him who, through five bitter years, 
In bondage vile has lain, 

Steeped in a grief too deep for tears, 

And torn by doubts and subtle fears, 
Till Hope was almost slain. 

But now the clouds have rolled away, 

Once more he sees the light of day, 
And life grows bright again. 
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VIVE LA JUSTICE. 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS WAS CONDEMNED DECEMBER 22np, 1894, UPON THE EVIDENCE OF NOW ACKNOWLEDGED 


FORGED DOCUMENTS. THE JUDGMENT WAS ANNULLED JUNE 3rp INSTANT. 


TELEGRAPHED HER HUSBAND: “COURT CASSATION PROCLAIMS REVISION WITH REMAND TO COURT 
MARTIAL. WE ARE WITH YOU IN HEART AND THOUGHT, AND SHARE YOUR IMMENSE HAPPINESS. LOVING 


KISSES FROM ALL.” 





MADAME DREYFUS AT ONCE 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 188.) 
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Mr. Johnson from London. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Jounson, the paves, laughed as he saw the blank look 
e detective’s face. 


of astonishment on t 
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“My Lapy HEERSUTE,” HE SAID. 


“ I could tell you,” he repeated solemnly, ‘‘ where to find Lady 
Heersute’s jewels. I don’t say I’m going to, though. J ain’t a jay, 
if my name does start with one—Johnson, you know. For the 
matter of that, so does yours, Mr. Clever Detective.” 2h <0. 

“Perhaps those that hide can find,” snarled Mr. Johnson, the 
detective, 

“ Yes, and they that find can hide,”’ retorted the other. 

* Come, come,” said the Inspector, ‘‘ I’m sure if our friend has 
been clever enough to do our work for us, as well as his own, we 
oughtn’t to grudge him the satisfaction of telling him so.” 

‘‘ Tf he has,” grumbled the Detective. 

‘Well, I’ll prove that in a brace of shakes, if you'll come with 
me," said the perruquier. ‘ The jewels ain’t mine, and I don’t 
want them. So, Mr. Inspector, as you’ve been honest enough to 
own up, you shallfind them. Mr. Clever can come, too, but he had 
better mind how he walks; pride’s going to have a fall.”’ 

“As you are powerful be merciful,’ laughed the Inspector. 

“ Hamph!” grunted the Detective. 

They soon reached the place where the perruquier had hidden the 
jewels, and he stopped short, regarding them triumphantly. 

**See anything? ’’ he asked. “ You're not far off now. It’s likea 
game of hide-and-seek, and you're hot!” 

Both officers gazed eagerly round, the detective prodding the 
ground vigorously with his stick. 

“Look here, Mr. Inspector,” he said at last angrily, “I’m not 
going to let this wig-maker’s looney play the fool with me any 
more.”’ 

“You don’t like playing the fool,” said the perruquier, with 
assumed simplicity. ‘‘ Let's play at something else then, eh? I'll 
tell you what. You, Mr. Clever, shall go and play at marbles, 
while the Inspector and I play at bird-nesting.”’ 

“ Rot! The man’s a lunatic,”’ muttered the Detective. 

“No, no,” shouted the Inspector. ‘‘ I see what he means,” and, 
springing suddenly forward, he plunged his hand into a thicket, 
and brought forth Lady Heersute's jewel case. 

“ He’s not such a fool as he looks, eh, Mr. Detective ?”’ he said, 
holding up the case intriumph. ‘I must congratulate you, Mr. 
Perruquier. It’s not everyonetl n find a jail bird’s nest.” 





“No,” said the perruquier, modestly, ‘‘and I shall claim it as a 
sort of perks. Better not leave it there, Inspector.” 

“A good thought. It will be wanted as evidence,” said the 

tor. “* Why, what in the name of all creation is this? It’s 
not a nest at all. Why—dash my buttons—i?’s a wig!” 

‘A wig!” shouted the Detective. ‘‘Then I see it all. Those 
that hide can find, indeed. I shall arrest-——’”’ 

“Just you shut up, Mr. Detective,” said the Inspector. ‘I’m 
your superior officer. I can prove an alibi for this man myself. We 
will go back to the house and hear what my lady has to say 
regarding our find.” 

went back in solemn procession, and. claimed an interview 
with Lady Heersute ; the perruquier carrying the wig. 

“ Well, gentlemen,”’ she said, when Sozel had ushered them in, 
“it seems to me that you are turning my house upside down for 
nothing. I would almost willingly consent to the loss of my jewels 
to have a little peace.” 

“Ah! madame,” shouted Sozel, clapping her hands. ‘“ He haf 
found it. Ze beautiful Monsieur Johnson haf found it.” 

‘‘Found what?” said Lady Heersute, frowning. ‘ Ze beautiful 
hair. Ze little piece off ze top. Ze clevare Mistare Johnson.” 

The perruquier stept forward. ‘‘ My Lady Heersute,’’ he said, 
‘allow me to restore to you a portion of your stolen property.” 

‘* IT spoke of jewels, sir,”’ said Lady Heersute, haughtily. 

‘‘ Ah, my lady, this is a jewel, a crown jewel, the other jewels 
are in the Inspector’s hands.” 

‘Don’t touch me with the thing,” screamed Lady Heersute, in 
affected horror. ‘‘I don’t want it.” 

“Not now, your ladyship,’” exclaimed the Detective, grinning as 
he remembered his former interview. ‘‘ You seem to have made 
good use of the time since I last saw you.” 

** Who are you, sir?” 

‘“* I’m Detective Johnson.” 

‘‘ You the detective,” said Lady Heersute, faintly. “jWhy I 
thought you were Who then is this gentleman ? ”’ 

‘*1’m Mr. Johnson from Potter’s.”’ 

“Mr. Johnson from Potter’s,” repeated Lady Heersute, aghast. 

‘¢ You will I know keep my secret, but the others know it, too, now. 
Will you leave me with them for a little while?, No, sir, take the— 
er—er—wig with you and bury it.” 














FLUNG HER ARMS ROUND HIS NECK. 


“‘Ze beautiful Monsieur Johnson,” exclaimed Sozil, who had 
followed him out. 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“You a perruquier,a maker of ze beautiful hair. Ah! superb. 
You almost ala Francais. Ah, I could kees you.” 

‘*Look here young woman, you be careful; you'll have my wife 


after you. 
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“No, no. It would be cruel, ze beautiful gentlemans, have no 
la femme. You have no la femme?” 

““Who said anything about a farm? I’m nota yokel. I'ma 
Londoner bred and born.” , 

‘‘But Monsieur Johnson is odd! ”’ 


“Odd?” 
‘‘Ah! you not understand. Ze one-sided, single, wicket. Ah! 
ze single.” oJ 9.2 


‘Oh, yes, I’m single, if that’s what you mean. I never could 
find any one to risk it yet.” 

“Ah!” 

‘*‘ And then we should want a little ’oof.” 

** Oof?” 

‘*Yes. Money, you know.” 

‘** But Monsieur has ze two hundred pounds; ze reward.” 

‘* Reward for the recovery of the jewels. By Jove, I never thought 
of that. Why I could set up in opposition to old Potter, in Wig- 
more Street, with it, or, as you suggest, take a small farm, What 
do you think?” 

“Vat dol think. Iamasmall femme oui. Je suis le votre.” 

And before the astonished perruquier could take a step backwards 
or offer a single protest, she had flung her arms round his neck, to 
the great delight of a very small page boy, who had been sent to 
summons them again to Lady Heersute’s presence. 


(Zo be continued.) 








The Queen’s Wish. 


WELCOME, warm welcome, Sirdar of Khartoum! 
Glorious far-famed hero of Soudan ! 

Success—as radiant sunshine—strikes thy path, 
Thou British type of cool, intrepid man. 


Thou hast with swift and striking brilliancy 
Effected this campaign with dexterous care, 

Scattering to the winds the “ Dervish hordes: ” 
Most ruthless power the world had once to bear. 


Egypt’s fair province thou hast now restored ; 
The ambition thine to teach this ebon race 
Equity, arts, and science of the West 
In place of customs cruel, usage base. 


And thy victorious service to our Queen 
Hath met a well-deserved and fitting grant, 
This gift, thus offered with ungrudging hand, 
Should in thy heart both pride and joy implant. 


From honour’s fountain, then, may honour flow 
Largely, as from a vast, impetuous river, 

So shall an Empire's gratitude aglow 
Delight our noble Queen, the matchless giver. 


JANE H. OAKLEY, 
Wilbury Lawn Hove (late West Brighton). 


[A copy of Mrs. Oakley’s birthday ode, “‘ To Victoria: Our Song 
of Love and Praise,’’ which appeared in our Birthday Number of 
May 23rd, was printed upon white satin and presented to Her 
Majesty, who graciously favoured this talented lady with an 
acknowledgment. ] 











’Ow’l this Do P 

A CERTAIN owl in a Norfolk village has been behaving with 
singular owdacity. It frightened all the people in the i— away 
from its nest, and even attacked the men and carried away their 
hats, so that they had to go home bareheaded, wondering 
at the barefaced behaviour of the bird. They lost their hats, 
anyhow, if they did not lose their heads, too, as the result 
of the scare they got. Then it startled the rector of the 
parish and some ladies who < + to pass by night the 
tree where it built its nest. hat makes this conduct the 
more unseemly is the fact that the offender was a brown, and not a 
barn, owl. If it had been of the latter species one could under- 
sand its barney, but for a staid, respectable member of the genus 
striz, like a brown owl, to go on like this was, no doubt, enough to 
send the ladies into ’strics. As for the parson’s fright, it is not at 
all clear what there was in the apparition of the bird of night to 
disquiet him. If it had been a horned owl there might have been 
some ground for nervousness, but even then, and granting the 
presumed resemblance betweefl such an owl and the powers of 
darkness, one would think it was the duty of a Christian minister 
to stand his ground and have it out with the unhowly intruder upon 
the peace and sanctity of his mission. 








Paris Herself Again; or, Let Them All Come. 
A FARCE IN ONE DELIRIUM. 
Scene: A “ Gallic Race" Course. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA :— 


M. Loubet.......+.+++++++A President (pro fem.) 
M. Dupuy..........002+eA Little Minister. 
Major Marchand ........A Saviour of Society. 
M. Dérouléde ............A Man of Destiny. 


Forgers, Gentlemen of France, The People, and the Army. 


(Curtain rises, and discovers the élite of Paris howling, cheering, 
weeping, singing, etc., etc.) 

M. Loubet.—“ You think we are safe, eh, Dupuy? What?” 

M. Dupuy.—‘‘ Safe as houses, my liege—I mean Citizen Loubet.”’ 

(Yells of ‘Smash his hat!” “A bas le President!" “A bas 
Dupuy!" Marchand meanwhile harangues mob from Judge's boz.) 

Major Marchand.—* Friends !"’ 

(Wild tumult. “ For He's a Jolly Good Fellow!" “A bas 
Dreyfus!” ‘A bas les Juifs!” and a free fight.) 

Marchand.—‘ Friends! Frenchmen! (Applause.) Be united! 
Be of one mind, my mind, and never mind anything else. When I 
first heard that my country was rent in twain over an ‘ affaire,' 
which I will not particularise, I wept; my comradés wept; my 
Senegalese wept; and three millions of loving but dirty savages 
rose as one man and howled with anguish. Friends, it is in France 
alone that one need weep for France. Through the Dark Continent 
wherever I went I found France honoured, I may say, worshipped. 
Wherever I raised the flag millions of niggers rallied round. They 
knew not France, but they loved her. In fact, I have discovered that 
the less people know of France the more they love her. Therefore, 
I say, be united. Vive l’Armée!"’ 


(Yells of approval, Marseillaise, and general confusion.) 


M. Loubet.—** He's very popular, Dupuy, very popular! What?” 

M. Dupuy.—“ He is, Sire. I mean, Sir. He is popular.” 

Loubet.—“‘Too popular, Dupuy. I must invite him to dinner 
and make a friend of him. You're nota A ye man, Dupuy.” 

Dupuy.—“ Popular as you, anyway. But I think it would be well 
if you asked him to dinner, and perhaps if you were to offer him 
free hotel expenses at the seaside, he might go away for a time.”’ 

(Yells of * Down with Loubet!" “* Heavea brick at him!" “ A bas 

Dupuy!” and “ Vive Marchand !"’) 

Marchand.—“‘ Friends! Frenchmen! I am overpowered. I 
want to think. I cannot express myself. I cannot take your cheers 
for myself. I hand them on to the General Staff, and Esterhazy, 
and De Paty du Clam, and the other—gentlemen. Vive l’'Armée!” 

(Shrieks of a » cries O ‘1m bas Panama!" “A bas 

t ” 

Loubet.—“ I don't like this, Dupuy, I don’t like it at all. Don't 
look like a fool, there’s a good fellow ; suggest something.” 

Dupuy.—‘ Well, your Majesty—I mean, old chappie, ask him to 
dinner, and talk to him about his mother——” 

Loubet.— But has he a mother?” 

Dupuy.— I don’t know, but his aunt would do! Anyway, talk to 
him about his relatives, and give him leave to visit them.”’ 

Loubet.—‘ But will he?”’ 

Dupuy.— Heaven knows! We must hope for the best.” 

(M. Dérouléde mounts roof of Grand Stand and addresses the 
crowd in the paddock.) 

Dérouléde.—*“ Friends, Romans, and Countrymen, lend me your 
ears. You ask foraleader. Here he is!” 

(Yells of “‘ What ho!" ‘* Viwe Dérouléde!"’ “‘ A bas Loubet!") 
Loubet.— I thought I told you to have that man locked up.” 
Dupuy.—“ Your Highness—I mean—my dear friend, you did, 

and he was locked up. But the imbecilejury let him out!” 

Loubet.—“ That looks bad, Dupuy, very bad. I’m afraid you 
manage rather badly.’’ 

y.—* Oh, if you think that, I shall resign——-”’ 

Loubet.—“ So shall I!” 

y.—* But the State?” 

Loubet.—“ Blow the State!” 

(Yells of “A bas everybody!" ‘ Vive Armée.” The crowd 
rush the grand stand and smash the President's hat and steal 
Dupug’s umbrella.) 

tome} “ Treason !”’ 

[Grand arrests of everybody, blue fire, and 
CURTAIN. ] 


(N.B.—Further performances of this Farce promised. Seats may 
now be booked. Matinée on Saturday. See handbills.) 
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This black delights in the freedom of his new garment, which he was clearly born 
for. The style will quite suit the savage South Africans at Earl’s Court. 











SOMEBODY’S LACE SHIRT. 





“On Things in General.” 
By Mr, ‘“‘ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN. 


I To“p you larst week that I thought 
Dreyfus was goin’ to ’ave “a look in,” 
an’ it appears ’e is, I’m glad to say. 
Unless I’m very much mistaken, before 
long ’e will be the greatest ’ero wot ever 
lived in the eves of the French people, 
who are as fickle asthe English climate, 
an’ look at things through magnifying 
glasses—you’re either a devil or a saint; 
they’ve pretty well allus looked upon us 
as the former, wen, of course, to speak 
the truth, we're a mixture. An’ ain’t 
they been ’avin’ nice, lively scenes in the 
French Chamber? I’d rayther ’ave 
their room than their—Chamber, so to say. 

The debate on the grant to Lord 
Kitchener resulted, as might ’ave been 
*xpected, the “ Little Englanders ’’ were 
utterly routed; but they ’ad no right to 
‘‘make any bones’ about the matter, 
even if the bones did belong to the 
Mahdi. 

The ’ot weather seems to’ave’ad a kad 
effect on some of the inhabitants of 
Belfast, or they wouldn’t ’ave made sich 
idjits of theirselves; they made it pretty 
lively for the military an’ perlice, an’ I’ll 
be shot—some of ’em was nearly gettin’ 
shot—if it wasn’t gettin’ serius wen the 
Riot Act was read. Wot crimes are 
sometimes committed in the name of 
Religion ! 

I don’t s’pose Uncle Sam feelsinclined 
to fillip ’is fingers at the Filipines, in 
fac’ I should say that the reverse (accord- 
ing to latest accounts) would be the 
case, for they’re leadin’ ’im a pretty 
dance. ‘‘Allthe same toSam?”’ Not 
*xactly. 

Some weather profit is predictin’ a 
drought. “ Dry up!’’ I ses; anyway, I 
‘opes that we shall soon have some rain, 
for ‘‘I don’t like the idea of runnin’ 
short of water,’ as the fish remarked. 

Its ’Cedd as ’ow the Camberwell 
Westry is gettin’ lively agin, since ther 
’lections, wich gave the Progressives, as 
they cawls thersels, another 18 to their 
number; so they’re Ayerin up for more 
’ructions. I’m goin’ to be there. 

The Military Tournament is a fine 
institootshun; it keeps the military 
spirit alive in us, wich, notwithstandin’ 
all the tork about Peace, is nessussury, 
for the ‘‘ war-dogs”’ ‘ave been barkin’ 
a long time now, and the British 
Bull-dog must be prepared to bite wen 
the time comes, though ‘‘I don’t want 
to see it,”” as Mr. Quiverful growled on 
hearing of the latest arrival. 


JUNE 13, 1899. 





































DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES | 


CITY 


” 





ANDERSON ’S 


CITY OF LONDON 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


” 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 


For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


” TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 





SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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